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Cover photo of Nick Bell by Andy Rumball at Blind Dos. News 
*Uppermost in Andy's mind were the ideas put forward by “Psycho” the type- Cc over Basehead, one of the 
hace. The shower scene in the film “Psycho” is famous for its editing (its recording artists on the 
cutting), and it is the ireny here with the cutting of the inserts (see center of Emigre Music label, went on 
this issue) that led Andy to tape together cut-up details of my face. What to bigger and better ventures, 
you end up with ls a portrait that is as ambiguous as some items of my work The Washington, DC based 
in its offering of a choice ch facets of the subject.” band signed a multi-album 
recording contract with New 
poe es York based Image Records 
who will re-release "Play 
1 enloyed the desin work in Omige 3 ar directed by Jel) Reedy Jon wie they wenld have atlected tert that was more condusve tothe extremety tively and enl- With Toye.” Ayter veceluing 


mated typesraphic treatments. Where's the jun? Where's the humer os (n the back cover? I'm net necessarily atking Jor an Emiare Light, just mere material thar gees Fave reviews In the Vilage 
Voice, Spin magazine and 
ome — Rolling Stone, Basehead was 
that are better than ethers.) Ric Rena Tone here 
by mere people than Emisre's 
distribution channels could 
ice eapbad tes rt nase posit Tonent AMhEWanTNE 
Imago release ob “Play With 
Toys" will be virtually 
‘Dear Emisre, identical to the Emigre 
release, the packaging has 
been slightly simplified to 
issue. Your comment about isnerance may be true. Not knowing cultural structure could sive a peeling that no rules or pew exist. But Save Cn manufacturing cost. 
This makes the Emigre release 
(orange trays, wrapper, ete.) 
way, but part the centinuins drive is learning and srewins ond searching. Some cf ws must so te ancther place In order to break with habit. Seme just stay at €@ tue eellecter's copy. We 
still have a limited number of 
the “crisinal” release 
thebigsky 8 only learienal) MIGUEL WRER CE IoC eee 
new video, “2000 BC,” soon to 
be seen on MIV. We wish 
‘Michael Ivey and Basehead 
all the best. 


beyond the tired, seriews-discourse approach te design that tends to put the reader oft. (In my eek, theush, there's no such thing as a bad lasue of Emisre, ji 


1 love the experimental nature ob the work, but I can’t help seeing ether, certainly more humorous interpretations eb what design can be. 
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Serry, but you made a smait m 


fake in Cmigre 26. Little man 1s trem Missouri, not Mentana. 


Enlightening is the Expatria 


arto} that truth could be excitement cf learning new things, We tle curselves in much habit, resularity, unexpression. I am not sussesting an open tite in every 


home and read a diferent book to aequire a different lcok. Some centinue finding vision, while some just habituate. (Maybe T should g¢ te Mentana and reach er 


Dear Emisee, 


I eame across this theusht while doing seme research. Felt it would be apprepriate to pass alons, 


Also 
‘Art, It seems te me, sNould simplity. That, indeed, 1s very nearly the whele of the artistic process: finding what conventions cf form and what detail ene can de 

without and yet preserve the spirit of the whole ~ 40 that all that one has suppressed and cut away s there to the reader's conseicusness as much as it were type on We are proud to announce 
the pase.” that The San Francisco 


Museum of Modern Art has 
Willa Sibert Cather asin Hele 
volumes of EMIGRE magazine 
tor their permanent desisn 
ese een, ece. eons or at ners dea 
Fisher, Chairman of the 
Accessions Committee, 
wean "EMIGRE magazine is one ob 
the mest innovative and 
provocative publications in 
pi. They Just lock right, they tlt the medium, they're reoted in it they fit the times, they aren't adaptations ob the standard faces, and they sutler a seed deat less Tecent. It has had great 
influence on contemporary 
designers and will be a 
Die aterm aceurcatre einen: (i \eseriprinites Ver yismere AFdIsy: tim Mbawly ebfot ts onto now nelly s00i delighthul addition to cur 
sear weteone re4en asens enc Long ane EMIGRE 
subseribers now own net just 
a magazine, but art as well! 
mere Hold on te these back issues. 


Your magazine is incredibly inspiring. 1 wish you continued success 


1 ran ehh shewinss of my limited collection ob faces to see what I had and how they locked, and Matrix & Journal are sure head and shoulders above the rest at 300 


than the rest I have at lew resctution. Matrix keeps the erispness and elean eutline that Lucida and Charter sacrifice, and Matrix keeps it even in the bold. The Beck/ 


You know, yeu are always atieking posters in the masazines, stapling them I mean, and that has always busged me. And in the Expatriates iste, yeu even apelosize 


tor stapling them in. Stapling them in is NOT ingenious, and, ib there 1s no ingenicus way te include them, there Is certainly a partial sctution: why don't you staple 


{m the posters that will se te the newsstands and nct staple in the ones mailed to subscribers. The shipping bos for Emisre masazines hi 


‘contained lccse items be- 
fore, Why net leave the pesters loese as well. Ip this requires extra elfert en your part - and if it dees (t surely couldn't be much - well, keep in mind the extra ettert 
made by thove cf your readers that actually subscribe, 

Good tuck te you always, 


Dear tmisre, 


What dees It mean when ESPN uses “Senator” Jor ene of thelr Scoreboards? Did Adobe Know that when they ereated the “Lithes* typelace, it would become one ep the 


mont abused sraphic elements in history? Has desktep publishing become the Hirst horn 6b the apocalypse ch design? With cur accelerated culture, will Duteh design 


anarchy become as passé as the Biss Grid in twe years? Dees it Bether Emigre to see their typejaces used without resard to design? I turn red when peopl 


ell me 
that they really like Helvetica, and yet... sometimes I wish the Mac font menu needed to be shewn a certificate cb suaranteed nen abuse by the end wser. See, {Just 


received a direet mall letter set entirely in “Ironieecd” the Adcbe weedeut, and... word 


jail me. Had to get this eff my chest. 


PS A concept for Emisre; how about reprinting some ch these amazing and unattainable posters trom Cranbrcck students and make them avaitable by mail order. 


The two in Emisre 36 were excellent 


e 
Cc oO nN ‘g e nN t § e Nick Bell and the London College of Printing. 


Intro 


In this issue of Emigre we focus on the work of London-based graphic designer and teacher Nick Bell, 
featuring an in-depth interview as well as a sampling of briefs he created tor The London College of 
Printing. As I was working on my introduction for this issue, I eame aeross a tiny quote which was 
hidden in the piles of material I had received from Nick. It cccurred to me that nothing I would write 
could better pin down what I consider to be one of Nick Bell's most admirable qualities. kudy 


Se ec "In my opinion designers are 
connected to the existing order. 
That's the reality and you have 
to deal with it. But within that 
you can still make a choice 
about your position in the field, 
depending on your background 
and ideas, and then if you want 
you can be a hindrance. And I 
would like to see many more 
hindrances.” 


- JAN VAN TOORN - 


(From an article by Gerard Ferde in EVE Ne. 2) 


The following interview with Nick Bell was conducted on January 5. 1992. 


Emigre: When did you start teaching at the London College of Printing? 


Nick: In 1990. The college had kept in touch with me since I'd left, 
which they like to do with most former students. They approached 
me because they felt the students needed some teaching input from 
a younger designer of a different generation than most of the full- 
time staff there. I am one of about six younger part-timers, averag- 
ing one day per week each, at LCP. The current regime of full-time 
staff has been running the course for at least twenty years and are 
approaching retirement all at once. I feel that they are looking fora 
younger designer to stamp their authority on the course, which is 
something I’m not up to at the moment; especially not full-time. 
There is a big gap between us youngsters and the present set up - 
there will have to be some new full-time appointments of older de- 
signers to bridge that gap. 


Emigre: So do the full-time staff determine how you should teach or are you given a free 
rein? 


Nick: Fortunately, I’m allowed, and was from the beginning, en- 
couraged to write my own briefs. When I started, it was just after 


‘ ow 
the Berlin Wall had come down. The first brief I set was the 9 II 


brief that was very much inspired by what was happening at the 


time in Eastern Europe. I found myself putting a comparable 
amount of energy into creating problems for someone else to solve 
as I would put into solving them myself. 

) 


| 
Emigre: I remember the briefs|I had when I was in design school. They were a bit simpler. 


iho 


The London Institute, LCP, BA (Hons) Graphic Design, 3rd year, 1990. 
Instructor: Nick Bell 


ou" 

To commemorate and celebrate the events in Eastern Europe over the past year 
@ record is being produced taking the form of an anthem (without nationalistic 
or religious connotations), for human rights, for all peoples of Europe. 

The record will be released in 1990, the proceeds from which will go to a chari- 
table organization to help with the economic regeneration of countries in East- 
ern Europe. This fragile stage, apter their shattering of the ‘Soviet plaster 
cast,’ striding por genuine democracy. 

The score for the music takes the form of ‘time brackets’ only. 

The duration of the piece will pill these brackets: 9'11”. 


Title: g'11” 
Record Label: The record will carry name of charitable body to whom distribu- 
tion will be credited. 

Artist: No artist will be credited, neither will any producer or recording studio. 


Charitable bedy: DNAid 


Serial number: 925 481-1 (12” vinyl) + bar eode 
925 484-2 (CD) + bar code 


Manupactured in Europe 
Copyright ob DNAid 1990 
45 rpm on 12” 


Side 1: Opus 1. Duration: 435” 
Side 2: Opus 1. Duration: 436” (words Side 1, Side 2 do not print) 


For €D: 911” only 
All rights of the producer and of the owner of the work produced are the lis- 


teners. Unauthorized copying, hiring, lending, public performance and broad- 
casting of this record is encouraged. 


2. 


“He was 40 humiliated he could not even speak. Tereza would never forget 
those awhul pauses in the middle of his sentences *...ib nothing was to remain 
ob Dubeek, then at least those awhul long pauses when he seemed unable to 
breathe, when he gasped por air before a whole nation glued to its radios. at 
least those pauses would remain, Those pauses contained all the horror that 
had befallen their country.” 

MILAN KUNDERA - THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF REING 


"Rumanians have regained their preedom but do net know how to use it.” 
DENNIS DELETANT - GUARDIAN, DECEMACR 28, 1989 


"Imagine working forty years or Fitch, and then leaving to work for yourself.” 
ANONYMOUS - A DESIGNER, LCP OF 1982 


“It felt like a bitter-sweet day. Sweet because it was a day to breathe the new 
air of tree Rumania and to attempt a normal life. Bitter because perhaps the 
adrenalin was running down a little, abpording time to concentrate on those 
who had died to ereate the new country.” 

ED VULLIAMY IN BUCHAREST - GUARDIAN, DECEMBER 28. 1959 


“Anyone can see that the breaching of the Berlin Wall is a great symbolic event 
as well as an actual one. One month on, November 9, 1989 is already en- 
shrined as one of the key dates of 20th Century German and European history. 
But it is an easy event to oversimplify.” 


[MARTIN KETTLE - GUARDIAN, DECEMBER 7, 1989 


you can use two colors, go to it. The briefs weren’t unlike the briefs I now get as a profes- 
sional designer. Why did you start writing such lengthy briefs? 


Nick: Because I believe that strength of context is very important, 
and this takes time to build. I want the students to feel that with 
each brief they have an identifiable and well structured context 
within which to work; this I would find difficult to build if the 
briefs were shorter. The strong context cuts down the possibilities 
of interpretation that each student has to the brief, and makes sure 
that a superficial response to problem-solving is virtually ruled 
out. It isn’t that important to give them technical limitations. I 
never say they can only use two colors, or do it at this size, because 
the limitations of a student lifestyle and that of government cut- 
backs in education will determine what they can afford to do any- 
way. I will give suggestions regarding the medium they might pick, 
whether it should take the form of a book, a poster, or an anima- 
tion. I like to give them a scenario within which is a message that 
they need to convey and they must find their own forms and ways 
to do it. 


Emigre: Why do you teach? 


3. 


9'11” of silence in remembrance of the past, and g'11” of space to freely create 
the future, 

g't!” when the individuals ‘entire pield of sound’ is music. 

Cage's notion of ‘non-intentional music’; "Such music would make it clear to 
the listener that the hearing of the piece is his own action - that the music, 50 
to speak, is his, rather than the composer's.” 

John Cage 

Design the packaging for 9'11” 

Design a logotype tor DNAid 

Choose and design any item(s) op publicity, por g'11”, that you can justiby as a 
means of promotion. 

911” will be released as a single on 12” vinyl and CD. 


Without musicians or hi-tech recording techniques as such, or larger than life, 
yet generous superstars, it has been decided that sole responsibility rests on 
the broad shoulders of the designer to create a ‘product’ 40 visually exciting 
and seductive in content that it demands to be bought, and kept, and used for 
a long time! 

As each individual listeners’ reaetion to the piece, 911”, will be essentially 
subjective, a personal interpretation is sought for the design op all elements. 
Set your solutions should reflect the current climate in Europe, in the east and 
in the west (1992) ; the rich (not $) multi-cultural community, for whom g’11” is 
intended. 

In abstract terms, your task is the transposition of an acoustically aesthetic 
experience into one that is visual, and by this, revealing certain qualities in- 
herent in music that were hidden, but can now be SEEN. 

In this context music should be seen as a metaphor hor freedom of thought and 
action, as the most primitive form of expressing identity, as proop ob exis 
tence, the pirst song of songs that Bruce Chatwin titled: "I am!”. 


Nick: Because I enjoy teaching. At present, I feel that by construct- 
ing the complex problematic scenarios that are my briefs, and by 
watching and guiding students in their attempts at making sense of 
them, somehow in this idealistic setting, I am getting closer to 
identifying what the possibilities are: the possibilities of graphic 
design as a medium if all of us graphic designers were to truly real- 
ize what a great responsibility we have. 


Emigre: How do you achieve that through teaching? 


Nick: Most of the projects that I have set have close relationships to 
what is going on in the real world. Even though they are hypotheti- 
cal, they are based on actual things that have recently happened, 
or are about to happen, or haven’t happened but should happen. 
Maybe as a graphic designer you can influence social issues. I am 
trying to get the students interested in social issues and rescue 
graphics from the all-too-often superficial purpose of always pro- 
ducing, for its own sake, the cosmetic and the decorative. 


Emigre: Do you feel you can have greater impact by influencing the students to think 
about such issues, than by being actively involved yourself? 


Nick: Well, yes and no ... The point is that impact can be achieved 


[comTINUED ON PACE 8] 


Designed by David Rainbird. 

"What appears to be a grid of g large squares, 11 strips and 89 small squares is ac 
ally @ network of cuts, held together by the outer cellophane. When the cellophane is 
punctured, the pragile surface halls to pieces. On the reverse of each piece are bright 
ly colored images cf objects. These objects vary trom violent to passive, irrelevant to 
cultural, some are everyday and personal. The pieces are now free to be kept, ar- 
ranged in any order or discarded. 


The inner sleeve is the eventual record cover. It is sobter paper, in contrast to the cut 
er cover. It is a place to store the pieces. The logo of the charity D.N.A.id takes the 
borm of a palm print, with the text running along the “lifeline.” | wanted to express 


simple opposites, Dictatorship - Masses, Solidity - Fragmentation, Wall - Rubble 
tem - Chance 


Crown of Thorns Brief 


he 


The London Institute, LCP, BA (Hons) Graphic Design, and year. 1990 
Instructor: Nick Bell 


“Philip Johnson once described Austrian avant-garde architect Frederick Kies 
ler as ‘the world’s most unbuilt architect,’ to which Kiesler responded, ‘I'd 
rather be the most unbuilt architect than the most built un-arehitect. 

DLUCPRINT DECEMBER/IANUARY 1996 


“Within the next ten years we shall see King Charles III reigning over a curi 
ously backward island, isclated from the rest ob Europe. Modern architects 
will be on the run, obstructed prom both practicing and teaching. A weighty 
publication, intreduced by the new royal patron of the RIBA, will catalog a 
vast range of classical elevations, designed for every use 

Developers, and most importantly the brainwashed public, will simply select 
their favorite style: planning, op course, will be a piece of cake. The art world 
will be controlled by the same royal degma and Blueprint will be taken over by 
@ pamous brick company. Once again I shall be forced inte exile, searching tor 
treedom of expression.” 

JAN KAPLICKY ~ ARCHITECT. 


Crown ob Thorns 


Design a series of six inter-linking posters for an exhibition of unbuilt British 
architecture designed and proposed during the pirat decade of the reign of 
King Charles II, 


Exhibition title: Crown of Thorns. 

Subtitle: Unbuilt British Architecture op the go's 

At: Boymans - Van Beuningen Museum 

Mathenessertaan 18-20 

gols CK Rotterdam, Holland 

Tel. c10-4360500 

From: 24 October to 21 December 1998 

Times: Tuesday to Saturday 10am-spm, Sunday t1am-spm, admission free. 


Use a variation of the A sizes Ag-Ao to make up your composition of six inter- 
linking posters. You have the opportunity to produce a bold piece of work on a 
very large seale. 


1 (GROWN OF THORNS 
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2 (PATH OF CAGED MOUSE 


UNBUILT BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE 905 


QUESTIONS 
SOLUTIONS 


Above: Designed by Trevor Webb. To Gnsione nr vase 
“L compared certain architects to mice 

in cages with restricted preedom una- 

ble to make any progress and moving 

in continual circles. Years ob compro- ? 
mise, even ip the ‘Crown ob Thorns’ is 
was removed ‘caged mice’ uncaged, 

would have lost the ability to use the 

new freedom. Architects that repused 

to compromise, the ‘uncaged mice,’ 

progress in all directions and archi- = 
tecture develops. The posters serve as 

@ warning to narrow-minded people, 

that progressive architecture can be 

made only in an environment where 

questions can be asked.” 


Below: Designed by Andrew Collier. 
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by a generation of designers all being actively involved, if, as I 
said before, we truly realize the great responsibility we have as 
graphic designers. My own impact so far has been dependent upon 
and limited to the opportunities that I’ve had in my own work up to 
now. I’ve touched little on social issues. It follows that our clients 
also must be made to realize that graphic design has a more social- 
ly responsible role to play than they first thought, but it is up to us 
to tell them. 


Emigre: After reading the briefs and articles that you sent me, I was overwhelmed. The 
briefs are truly inspirational and thought-provoking. But at the same time, aren't you 
worried that the students are going to be quite disappointed and disillusioned once they 
finish school? Don’t you fear that most students will eventually fall victim to the same 


frustrations as you did? 


Nick: Yes, they will be disappointed. I was disappointed when I left 
college; that happens anyway. It is why at college we call the out- 
side world the “real world,” in anticipation of leaving our little 
ideal world. As a teacher, I am deliberately offering an alternative 
by producing briefs that contrast greatly to the ones they get all 
the other days of the week. It is a different perspective, a height- 
ened one. Some of the students may have views on certain social is- 
sues, but maybe they don’t believe that they could express these 
views through graphics. I simply try to point out there are ways to 
do this. 


Emigre: After they graduate, what do you expect them to do with the things you teach 
them? 


Nick: What I teach them is a small part beside that which they learn 
from all the other tutors on the course. I can understand your skep- 
ticism, and sometimes I worry whether I am just creating more 
problems for them. It sounds stupid, but just because there is no 
evidence out there of a market with an appetite for using socially 
conscious designers, this doesn’t mean that I shouldn’t provide 
them with that working perspective. For 80 percent of the time, the 
students will be taught the skills to help them operate with ingenu- 
ity, as graphic designers have always operated over the past ten 
years or so, solving the same problems for the same sorts of client; 
there is nothing wrong with that. But the rest of the time, by doing 
one of my briefs, they will become skilled in ways of working for 
clients that aren’t usually so lucky; e.g. the homeless. When they 
graduate, I would expect them to believe that as graphic designers 
they can achieve more through their discipline than is popularly 
told them through the example the “real world” gives them at the 
time they leave. 


Emigre: But graphic design can’t achieve much by itself. As a designer, you're always go- 


IcontINUED ON PAGE 11] 


This is the waiting room. 


ing to make someone else’s ideas visual. You can be a very thoughtful, conscientious de- 
signer, but you'll still depend on someone coming to you, asking you to please design a 
series of booklets for a housing project. Are you trying to teach designers to become more 
active in pursuing like-minded clients? 


Nick: Yes. I believe that there might be a number of students who 
would not have thought of that being a possible avenue and would 
actually seek out this kind of work. From looking at most briefs 
they receive in design schools, it wouldn’t occur to them that 
graphics could be put to such humanitarian or social uses. 


Emigre: How do your briefs fit into the overall curriculum of the school? Presuming there 
is a specific curriculum. 


Nick: When I was an undergraduate at LCP (s,-87), we were taught 
within a shifting framework biased towards image manipulation 
one minute and very dry, classical typography the next. This was 
due to half the staff being typographers (in the Modernist school), 
some trained as compositors, and the other half being painters and 
sculptors. Looking back now, I think it was the friction between the 
two camps that made the course work. Without it being consciously 
vocational, graduates got jobs; the school had a good reputation 
for that. The fine art influence of the course canceled out the regi- 
mentation of the way typography was taught. The aim was to merge 
the two aspects, which we’ve seen in work produced over the last 
five years, where type and image are welded into a single piece. But 
today, the course, due to pressures from the Department of Educa- 
tion in this country and increasing the numbers of students per tu- 
tor, is becoming much more vocational, more tuned specifically to 
getting a job. 


Emigre: Which is good, right? 


Nick: Yes it is good, but the price you pay for that is a loss of the 
sparkle, a loss of creativity. The course is less about getting a good 
education. My briefs offer a sharp contrast, specifically in regard to 
the increasingly vocational quality of the course. The Department of 
Education thinks of design more as a science than a creative act, 
they think they know what technology is. So in desperation they 
throw money at that, filling colleges with computers. LCP in some 
ways has benefited from this; the facilities are good, but many stu- 
dents are becoming too reliant on the technology and are forgetting 
that they are creative people. Many only get guidance on computers 
from technicians. Not enough get help in this area from practicing 
designers who actually use the technology. 


[CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE] 
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ee oi 
Fmigredtiwar tiretintreduceditoryourlwork when youlsent me the “Six Moxtal 
” ; 
Wounds” project. 1 must admit, and 1 am not trying to be derogatory in any way, 
that my first reaction was to think that Nick Bell must be a very lonely person with a lot 


of spare time on his hands. 


Nick: I had just left college. I had worked for Siobhan Keaney 
for about a year. She is an independent graphic designer in 
London and I was her assistant. It was just the two of us and it 
was quite an incredible occurrence to go straight out of col- 
lege into a situation where I was actually designing things, 
going along to meetings, etc. It was almost too good too soon, * 
because toward the end of that year her workload tapered off a 
bit and obviously she was saving the best bits for herself, as & 
anyone would, and I was reduced and relegated to cleaning 
out drawers, etc. Then I picked up a job, a theater poster, and 
I enjoyed working on that and decided I was going to try and 
start on my own. I felt at that time that I needed to produce 
something that was very precious. Since people didn’t know 
who I was, I felt I needed to produce something that people Ba irademmeanarsos 
would feel guilty about throwing away. Pan Projeet Theatre Poster. Designed by Nick Bel. 


“This was my first job working on my own back in June ‘88. Venue information was 
printed onto the poster by the venues in Birmingham, London, Glasgow and Cardiff 
4s the performance toured Britain. The poster was only displayed in Theater foyers, 
40 most of the time was communicating to a captive, presumably already interested 
‘audience. It did not have to compete with other posters cn the street. Ideas involved 


Six Mortal Wounds Nick: Tha}’s a good sign. The mmotini” it reduction of the poster were the inspiration for ‘sx Mertal Weunds 
vations that went into producing it were quite idealis- 

tic. Most people promote themselves by using past work, but for ( 

some reason I didn’t want to do that. There probably wasn’t 

enough of it. I wanted the promotional item to have its own con- 

cept, be a piece of work in itself. The aim was that I would send it 


out by mail and hopefully it might generate enough interest for me 


Emigre: You accomplished that much. I still have my copy. 


Nick Bell's portfolio case. Photography by Andy Rumball at Blind Dos. 
“About 18 months ago I decided to produce a portfolio case that was more memorable than the usual black zipped folios with plastic sheets. I ended 
up produeing scmething that was more representative of the work that was to be carried in it. Trouble was, it was blocdy heavy, So after a let of 
searching arcund I bought a fisherman's trolley from an anster’s shop in the East End, and since have trundied along happily with it, without hav, 
| {ng to change arms every 50 yards. When I phone up a potential elient, a year after they've seen the portfolio, they still remember the meeting 

Saves going back too many times to jog their memory. 4 

‘As we were shooting these photographs, by ehance the elderly {ady walked past and it wasn't until we saw the contacts that we netlced the irony in 
| the juxtaposition. It s (in Britain) usually the elderly ladies that would be using the trolley to carry thelr shopping.” 


to show my portfolio. 
Emigre: What reactions did you receive, if any? 


Nick: The very first response I received was a phone call from the 
publicity manager at the Young Vic Theater company in London. 
This woman told me they had just had the police in. See, when you 
open the top of the package, the first words you see are “Six Mortal 
Wounds.” She was immediately alarmed, thinking it might be a 
bomb. At the Young Vic, they had received suspicious packages be- 
fore; some, I think had been connected to Vanessa Redgrave’s in- 
volvement with the theater company. This poor woman thought that 
someone had sent some vicious hate mail or something. She called 
me to make sure that I knew what excitement my piece had caused. 
I never got any work out of it. 


Emigre: It’s difficult to imagine a more exciting response to your design, though? 
Nick: I took it as a compliment. 
Emigre: How many did you make? 


Nick: I produced’ 46 copies, all made by hand. I was intent on pro- 
ducing a piece of work that set a situation where, if I were left to 
my own devices as my own author and editor, this was the kind of 
thing I could produce. It was meant to show my way of making as- 
sociations between imagery and typography. I tried to make the 
words package the images, as opposed to how it is usually done, 


with books for instance, where there is an image on the cover and 
text on the inside. In this case, the images were packaged by enve- 
lopes of text. 

Emigre: You must either not care at all whether people would take the time to decipher 
these poems, or you think very highly of the readers and their ability to decode and com- 
prehend the text. 

Nick: The reason for that, in one word, is naivete. I probably com- 
pletely overestimated the reader’s abilities. However, I always criti- 
cize others for underestimating the reader’s abilities to compre- 
hend. But I agree that on that occasion, I went too far. I wanted to 
produce something that was as stunning a thing as I could produce 
and I reduced the limitations. 

Emigre: Although you agree that you overestimate people’s ability to decipher complex de- 
signs, it’s not as if you've taken a huge step backwards in your professional design work. 
The pieces I have seen have similar typographic and image treatments as the “Six Mortal 


Wounds” project. You are not going to immediately give the readers a lot of slack in your 


professional work? 


13. 


[coNTINUED ON NEXT PACE] 


Illustration by Nick Bell. 
Full page illustration for the IBM Annual Review 1990. 
Client: The Partners Design Consultants. 


Lm invéstor 


rolling 


Designed by Nick Bell. 
Business card per an architect. 
Client: John Lyall architects. 


Designed by Nick Bell (with Peter Crowther). 
Folder cover illustration for the London Stock Exchange. 
Client: Citigate Design. 


Nick: No. 


Emigre: Are you not worried that your work will be misunderstood, or dismissed even, be- 


cause of its complexity? 


Nick: In order to get the readers really involved, the work needs to 
create an instance in which they feel slightly outpaced. This way, if 
| perhaps there is some experience or activity that they are forced 
into as a result of the work, it is more likely that the message will 


| leave an impression on their memory. Actual experience 
| strengthens memory. 


\| Emigre: But always with the risk that the reader will simply, at first sight, immediately 
| 

dismiss it because of its complexity. 
) 


Nick: I'll accept that. You can’t please everyone. 


Emigre: What you are saying is that it’s the overall design that will draw them to it and 


Th. 


entice them to read it in the first place. 


Nick: Yes, but that in itself also creates a problem. There has to be 
a balance within the overall complexity between the look of the 
piece and the actual message that is communicated. These aspects 
have to be one. You don’t want the readers to be involved purely in 
the visual treat, because they will ignore the message and not see 
that there is one there. Then they’ll accuse you of having created 
something that is superficial. If you don’t go on about the fact that 
there are ideas behind what you are producing, people assume that 
there aren’t any and that there is no substance. 


Emigre: Right, people might like it or reject it because of the design, not because of the 
actual message that is being communicated. Therefore, isn't it much better to forget about 
complexity and just present the message as visually straightforward and neutral as possi- 
ble? This way you offer people a fair chance to read that message without them first hav- 
ing to plow their way through layers of cryptic type and image. 


Nick: Delivering messages, flushed left, ragged right and set in Hel- 
vetica is in some instances the right way to communicate. To work 
that way all the time would be misleading because it supposes that 
all the world’s problems can be reduced to very simple terms. To 
work that way would not be an honest reflection of the society we 
live in today. Delivering such encapsulated, impervious messages 
dictates to the reader and denies their participation in the ex- 
change of information. 


Emigre: So you'll never simplify it? 


Nick: I wouldn’t say “never.” Although I find myself telling my 
students that the message is most important, in my own work I’m 
very much involved in putting the message across in a complex 
way. I want to communicate messages by leaving them open to a 
variety of interpretations. 


Emigre: But why should a message be presented as having various interpretations? 


Nick: When you give the reader the elements of a message slightly 
taken apart, in terms of imagery and type, that message will come 
together through the viewer’s participation. Then, through this 
participation, the reader will become more involved with the infor- 
mation that they’re receiving. It is sort of an attempt, I guess, at 
simulating actual firsthand experience. If that interaction is fruit- 
ful, there is a sense of discovery that will heighten memory. 


Emigre: But that is thinking so highly of the readers. Aren't you fooling yourself thinking 
that people, especially these days, when we are being inundated with information, have 
time to read like that? 


Nick: It is precisely because we are so inundated that I work this 
way. So much we receive through the media is junk, throwaway, it 
serves the moment, it’s fodder that keeps us entertained, it washes 
over us. So, all the more need for some of us to put up ‘dams’ - 
creating moments of initial confusion that evaporate through a lit- 
tle participation with information. Memory plays a big part in the 
shaping of cultural identity, but it is rendered irrelevant by much 
of the information the media throws at us. Don Delillo gets this 
across very well when he says, “The proliferation of the media is 
isolating people ... People behave in the third person ... As time 
goes on, less and less happens in private.” The media, particularly 
television, is reducing many of us to non-persons without any per- 
sonal experience purely of our own worth recalling. Too much of the 
information we receive treats us as if we were part of a massive 
crowd; it denies the multiplicity of interpretations to it that each of 
us as individuals could have according to our own idiosyncratic 
ways. 


Emigre: As I was reading the brief for the humm pieces (see pages), I thought, why not use a 
blank page instead? Of course, the next paragraph answered that question. You say a 


blank page could be considered a mistake or a part of the design. However, as a magazine 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE ra] 


15. 


This page is silent 


This silence is a mirror 


art director, I'd be inclined to pick a blank page, mostly because it is rare to see blank 
pages in magazines. Also, to the reader, a humm piece could look like a mistake, just as a 
blank page could. How would the reader know which one is more of a mistake? Also, don’t 


you think that by inserting one of these humm pieces you might add to the denseness and 


cluttered layouts that we see in most magazines? 


| Nick: I have tried to address the problem of what might look like a 

| mistake when designing some humm compositions of my OwWn™. (srz races 0,1, 9, 10, 16. 17, 35, 361 
By stating, “This is a recorded announcement,” it rein- 
forces that here, with humm, pauses are not accidental or mistakes, 

| but in fact are expected, wanted and intentional; the nature of the 

medium itself. For instance, Emigre, a litho-printed magazine, well 

designed by a graphic designer, is very intentional, and by the time 

it is published, it is a recorded announcement, far from accidental. 


| 
Humm Brief 


1. 


Humm 


Humm is an idea - it originates prom a brie} written by Nick Bell in October 
1990 bor graphic design students at the London College of Printing. 


Humm is a label given to an ever growing set of typographical compesitions. 


For humm, designers are asked to provide typographic compositions that will 
hopefully receive seattered and isolated publication within another publica- 
tion: @ magazine, a newspaper, a program, a catalog ... any publication that 
agrees to donate space for humm compositions. 


The size of each composition will be dependent upon the page size of the publi- 
cation that agree to accommodate it. All humm compositions print onto the reg- 
ular stock of the publication conforming te its limitations of reproduction 


ach humm composition is designed so as to operate as a contrasting moment, 
an interlude within another publication, its placement decided upon by the 
editor op that publication. 


In most cases the space taken up by humm compositions within a publication 
will have formerly been used as advertising space. 


Humm compositions will always appear uncaptioned except for its catalog 
number. They will remain isolated within the publication, the editorial content 
ob which will bear no resemblance te that of the humm compositions. 


18. 


LcoNTINUED ON PAGE 24] 


Die 


Humm - the briep 


The original brie} te graphic design degree students at the London College of 
Printing. 3rd year, October 1990. 


A humm - @ personal assimilation of a melody, rhythm or song that drifts in- 
tormally around its original source structure as amorphously as the individual 
allows, as a kind of seltaccompaniment to ones activities. 


Humm ~ publication ob typographic ramblings. 

A humm in this context can be seen to be metaphorical por the manipulation of 
@ message via the composition of letterterms. 

The content of such a message will depend upon its source, obtained perhaps 
by chance - in the same way as you may find yoursel} humming the last tune 
you heard on the radio before leaving por college this morning, and how by 
humming you personalize it. At the end of the day your imprevisation may 
have resulted in something complex cr simple, perhaps a repetitive chorus or 
bloating refrain barely recognizable trom its source. 


Humm - where designers are asked to produce typographic compositions appar- 
ently lightweight in their entertaining, distracting nature; a sort ob “potter's 
wheel,” “this is a public information film” interlude that at the same time pro- 
vides upon closer serutiny, layer upon layer cb pregressively deeply engraved 
meaning ip the reader/viewer chooses to linger. 

The greatest impact will be exerted when compositions are placed alongside ed- 
cs and advertising. The contrast here is the paramcunt aim op the brief it- 
selb. 


3. 


Humm - strength of context 


Humm has originated in response to the accelerated pace at which information 
is directed towards the individual today, and how that defines them as pri- 
marily a consumer of that information than merely an entertained spectator. 
What humm is attempting to do is proveke a participation with information 
that is other than that ct consuming. The idea is to heighten the awareness of 
the interlude - the field between twe dithering contexts, moments, passages, 
conversations within which any role other than that of consumer we are in- 
creasingly less likely being asked to assume. The idea therefore, is also to be 
inereasingly able to identity exactly when we are defined by a communication 
as a consumer. 

There are gaps within all borms of publication, prom newspapers through to 
television, gaps which separate images, conversations, episodes of conversa- 
tion - different contexts, but these gaps are all filled and usually by advertis- 
ing. Where that is net sc. particularly on BBC television, the gaps are filled 
more cosmetically to shrink them and disguise the joins; as Jim MeClelland 
says in EYE magazine volume 1, TV in the age ob eye candy, “In a way, people 
have caught up with the left-wing academic Raymond Williams, whe observed 
fitteen years ago that the medium (ct TV) was essentially a plow of images 
rather than a set op discrete units. Teday it seems that television is no longer 
just about programs, but programming; not shows, but schedules.” 

So, humm is all about the provision of interludes that are so unconnected to 
the contexts they separate that they make the different contexts distinct prom 
each other and attempt to prevent the plow of information dissolving into a 
blanket ob syrup where anything can be said to mean anything you like with- 
out the strength of context to qualify it. 

It might apect our pattern cf thought at the time, but why don’t we ponder 
upon the surreal nature or irony, i there is any, when watching, for instance 
an ad for a famous furniture polish sandwiched within a documentary pilm 
about the plight of the homeless. 

Humm recognizes that we receive communication of all sorts whilst on the 
move. It is the aim of humm to slow down this movement, to get the viewer to 
stop and interact within a specific interlude 


5. 


Humm - anonymity 


I should point out, that without any eaptioning por humm compositions, except 
hor catalog numbers on them, the creators ob individual compositions will not 
be known. Myself as the editor will also remain anonymous to the viewing 
public - although, via perhaps a P.O. Box numbered address, the public, if in- 
terested, will be able te access the names that match the catalog numbers. 


19. 


Be 


Humm - advertising / editorial 


The ditherences between editorial content and advertising are being blurred, 
and often they intermingle. Humm attemps, where it can, to put sharply into 
hocus the dividing line between what is advertising and what is editorial”, 

If this (s the aim, you might ask; why not simply create interludes by the provi- 
sion of “silences” - blank pages or spaces? The argument against this is that it 
wouldn't captivate, or at least not for long enough to hold the viewer's atten- 
tion for a span that would create an interlude distinct enough to separate sup- 
hiciently, that which it divides. Also, these blank pages might appear to be part 
Ob the design cf the publication, or simply a mistake. 

It is accepted that, whether an individual is viewing advertising or not they 
alone will often depine themselves, in that instance, as a consumer. That per- 
son’s only means of identification with the subject cf discussion in an editori- 
al may only be through material possession of something mentioned in it. 

Some publications exist purely to sive editorial which acts as information to 
the consumer. For example; “What Hi-Fi" cr any film review column in any 
newspaper. Also, when you walk into an art gallery, through the artist's con- 
frontations, the gallery owner may be selling you a particular view of the 
world - the strength ob this impression will depend upon how you view the 
work. What must be debated is whether this impression is one born of “bree 
will” (whatever that is), or through years op conditioning by the many forms of 
communication you will have received that may lead you to expect something 
to be up for sae, or maybe suspicious of it, ib it seems there isn't. Yet these 
contradictions to what I perceived earlier as being a clear cut divide between 
the roles of the “consumer” and the “entertained,” only add weight to my be- 
lief in the aims of humm. 


6. 


Summary 
umm, 


6 
Humm is a label given to an ever growing set of typographical compositions. 


2 
The ditherences between editorial content and advertising are being blurred, 
and often they intermingle. Humm attempts, where it can, to put sharply inte 
hocus the dividing line between what is advertising and what is editorial. 


3. 
Im most cases the space taken up by humm compositions within a publication 
will have formerly been used as advertising space. 


4 
It might abpect our pattern oh thought at the time, but why don’t we ponder 
upon the surreal nature of irony. ib there is any. when watching, for instance, 
an ad for a famous furniture polish sandwiched within a documentary pilm 
about the plight of the homeless? 


5 
A hum - a personal assimilation of a melody, rhythm or song that drifts infor- 
mally arcund its original source structure as amerphously as the individual 
allows, as a kind of selp-accompaniment to ones activities. 


6. 
Humm - publication of typographic ramblings. A hum in this context can be 
seen to be metaphorical for the manipulation of a message via the composition 
of lettertorms. 


Psycho 


My interest in Nick Bell's work was aroused after he sent me some samples of his work which were accompanied by a rather cryptic series of short let- 
ters printed on butcher paper. The first letter started off, conventionally enough, with "Dear Rudy" but then continued to list the titles op a series of ar- 


ticles recently published in various graphic design magazines. All articles dealt with the topics of experimental type design and legibility. 


The letter continued with the following warning: "Concerning font design and random pont design: the repercussions 
of what Erik van Blokland, Just van Rossum, Jon Barnbrook, Neville Brody, FontShop, Fuse and Emi- 
gre are all doing might well lead to the following..." 


On the second sheet a simple statement was typed: "Nick Bell has designed a typeface called 'Psycho.' The printed ver- 
sion of Psycho bears no relation to the words you see on screen. Instead it leaves stab wounds by 
randomly accessing a cutlery drawer.” 


The third letter contained an actual sample of what this typeface Psycho looked like. In order to understand why Psycho is considered to be a typeface 


at all one needs to refer to the text on the following page in which Bell elucidates his thesis. 


To purther illustrate his point Nick Bell provided Emigre with original, hand made copies of Psycho (see insert). The production of these inserts was exe- 
cuted by Nick and his students at the London College of Printing during an event appropriately titled "Norman Bates’ Big Night Out. @ 


‘THE EVENT WOULD NOT HAVE HAPPENED WITHOUT THE HELP OF THE FOLLOWING FIRST YEAH STUDENTS AT LeP. 
sramners: Kieran White / Sam Bullus / Ulla Nolden / Matt Bartlett / Nigel Quashie / Lucy Parissi / Mick Lynk / Alex Casey / Ulla Valentiner / Gary Butcher. parce 
uoupexs: John Featherstone / Mathew Poscha / Tamsin MeGee / Margherita Gianni / Rich Maguire / Despina Massouridis / Samina Saih / £ei-Wei Chen /T. Matlock / 
Alain Duvivier. upger stampers: Anne Sophie Nelson / Mel Maynard / Toni Chan / Patrick Morrissey / Natalie Small / Helen Martin / Lee Buckingham / Andrea 
Philippol. coL.arors: Lisa Smith / Alex Menday / Kevin O'Dell / Jack Bates / David Kerrigan / Alan Johnson. vipto caMexa; James MeGowan. ciNe camera: Alan Lee. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Panja Gobal, Anukam-Edward Opara. souNe: Charles Pearson. Some 7000 - plus thank you's go cut to all of the above participants. 
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20. 


Introducing: Zelig 


(There is no technical reason for making a digital letter the same everytime you print it. It is possible to calculate every point and every curve 
dipberently each time you generate the letter by slightly moving the points that define a character in various "random" directions. We discovered 
that it was possible to create a pont featuring these particular characteristics in PostScript. And, since it was possible, that is what we did. Be- 


owolf is the first ‘Randompont’ typetace of its kind.") 
erik van Bloktand and Just van Rossum ("Is Best Really Metter?” CMIGRE 5). 


In keeping with the contemporary fascination for the qualities of randomness and im- 
permanence in typeface design, Nick Bell has entered the debate with the design of a 
font called “Zelig.” 

Zelig’s instability is so great that it does not remain within the set of parameters that 
define it as a random typeface called Zelig. This typeface has the uncanny chameleon- 
like ability to change its appearance to something very similar to whatever typeface it 
is placed next to. Incredibly, this change in Zelig is 80 impressive that, in experimenta- 
tion, the documents upon which it was used show no apparent use of Zelig. In fact, this 
very passage incorporates use of Zelig Bold Condensed. Paradoxically, Zelig is 50 much 
a random typeface that it no longer wants to be random; it wants to be like all other 
non-random typefaces. 

Nick Bell admits that a typeface such as Zelig would be very difficult to market. Recent- 
ly, this dilemma was exacerbated when Bell failed to find the master cut of Zelig in his 
typeface archive; however, he did notice that there were now two fonts labeled Cooper 
Black. To add to Bell’s chagrin, the latest development is that Zelig prefers juxtaposi- 
tion with typefaces popular during the early seventies - proven by a proliferation of 
these typefaces recently on British neo-psychedelic record sleeves. 

At present, Bell’s other exploits with random font design include experimentation with 
fonts even more promiscuous than Zelig: current teething problems include multiple 
countered b’s, double ascendered 1’s, triple descendered q’s, but most worryingly, Sia- 
mese letters that Bell thinks is a symptom of overhybridization, or if you like, font fam- 
ily incest. 

Other worries include a virus of epidemic proportions that is cutting short the life ex- 
pectancy of all his typefaces’ legibility. Bell has legal complications too; Italian artist 
Lucio Fontana is claiming that he has been using “Psycho” (another Bell typeface) por 
years, well bepore its supposed invention. Yet Bell is philosophical, laughing when he 
tells of another random typeface design he hoped would sum up the “caring go’s,” 
called “Sensitif,” which rather ironically developed an allergy to paper - it comes out 


in an unsightly rash that renders it totally illegible. 


Nathan Forque, November iggi. 


22. 


More 

With the debate over legibility in a cultural context, illegibility is redefining typography 
40 that any marks whatsoever made upon a surface in any medium can be called typo- 
graphic. As Michelle-Anne Dauppe says in EVE no. 3, “The contemporary interest in push- 
ing typography to the boundaries of legibility is part of a broader cultural context - the 
Post-Modern condition. Challenging Functionalism in typography has led to experimenta- 
tion with the message rather than the words; with type as image, with recognition rather 
than reading.” 


Main 
A& these preoccupations redefine typography, they must also inevitably redefine that 
which you call a typeface. If legibility is no longer seen as a fixed rule, no longer seen 
as the primary characteristic of a typeface, and is replaced by recognizability of shapes 
not necessarily recognizable as letter forms, then why restrict yourself to the use of let- 
ter forms in the first place? If the boundaries of legibility are so out of focus, thena 
typeface can be said to be a vocabulary of marks of any sort, without any formal struc- 
ture such as an alphabet provides. Now a typeface can be defined more by its use, (pro- 
grammed), than by the design and consistency of each of its individual units (letter 
forms or marks). 

ss P 8 Cc h One illustrates that from this perspective, a typeface can be 
seen as a vocabulary of marks produced by a drawer of cutlery - stab marks, fork inden- 
tations, slicing, tearing, slashing and gouging scars. A typographic exercise 
can now be any mark made with any medium on any surface. 
Let’s say a designer’s illegible but recognizable typography is said to 
achieve “a degree of painterly abstraction,” and that this achievement 
turns out to be welcome for the designer. If the designer then chooses to 
pick up a paintbrush, it follows that he/she risks having their work de- 
scribed as achieving “a degree of typographic abstraction.” 
nt nen eo Considerations of composition, such as the nature of structure, contrast, 
movement, rhythm, color and emotion are seen to be important in music and typography. 
There is a definite parallel: if, for John Cage, music can be the sound of a passing car, 
then it is possible for him to view the car engine as a musical instrument. In the same 
way, Robert Rauschenberg, when producing his car tire print piece (Automobile Tyre 
Print, 1951), at that moment viewed his car (operated by Cage) as a printing machine. 
Nearly porty years after Cage’s ideas radically changed modern music, typography is go- 
ing through a change that is just as dramatic. This has been brought on by theories and 
ideas concerning the nature of language and spurred by the explosion of possibilities 
provided by new technology, like the Apple Macintosh. 
Likewise, if the definition of typography can be broad enough to encompass a composi- 
tion of abstract marks that no longer need to be legible (in the scientific sense) but 
merely recognizable, then the instrument of these marks need not be a letter form. For 
example, if the typographic composition is made up of an “alphabet” of impressions that 
are stabs and cuts, the instrument of these marks can be knives and forks, from a “font” 
called “cutlery drawer.” 
The erosion of the boundaries of typography should be strongly welcomed. For some de- 
signers, it will allow them greater freedom to continue their fascination with surface 
style; for others it will enable greater concentration on the message. It will allow further 
experimentation with an essentially visual dialogue that will continually become more 
detached from any textual, literary base traditionally 50 oppressive in Britain. 
I} typography, as Michelle-Anne Dauppe suggests, is now 50 undefined, I would look out 
for those who are managing to operate with a vocabulary of marks totally independent 
op letters, words and sentences, non-dependent on legibility; I think Francis Bacon does 
a pretty good job. 
I guess it follows that the designer and audience become composer/author of the typo- 
graphic message, or more significantly, that anyone can be a typographer. 


Nick Bell, November 1991 


23. 


*humm (CONTINUED ~~") 

"1 think humm compositions would look less like mistakes than blank pages. Inserting humm compositions, 
I think,| will reduce the cluttering of space in magazines by the pauses they create. As I said on the brief, 
humm pieces will most often be using space that was previously used for advertising - and I would hope, 
therefore, be better designed than these ads. I had heard that many magazines were having trouble in the 
present climate of recession with selling advertising space. I think the proposition of humm is very timely. 
Initially the idea was that the humm pieces wouldn’t necessarily provide a moment of relief from the dense- 
ness of the layouts in the rest of the publication. I thought they might actually demand a heightened moment 
of activity, or even a moment when you would be completely baffled. But these ideas are too closely associat- 
ed with my own way of working. It’s that “involvement” thing again. It is something that perhaps shouldn't 
have gone into the brief to the students. I think I have created a scenario with humm, the aims of which can- 
not necessarily be achieved by my own usual way of working. This is why I’ve subsequently had a go at doing 
some to see what happens. The most important thing about the humm project is the way it creates interludes, 
pauses between chunks of editorial or editorial and advertising. This is all the students should have been 
asked to achieve, finding their own ways of doing this. However, I wanted to put the whole project into an 
identifiable context. I often draw judgment on other people’s work because I feel that perhaps some people 
are able to get away with saying the most amazing things, since the context within which they say them is 
clouded; there is no clear framework for judgment. This was my criticism of Fuse, particularly number 1, fea- 
turing work by Neville Brody and Ian Swift." 


What does it matter what you eall 


e 
l t ao (re - FUSE magazine issue no.1; the work of Neville Brody and Ian Swift.) 
e 


What does it "6 “Tong: €ES! At is go oO d ! 


"The designer refers to his abstract composition as typography. It is a radical ab- 
tract composition - but only radical because it is called typography. Viewed in the 
context of typography, these abstract compositions are radical. View them as works 
of art and radical they most definitely are not. 

It may seem blasphemous, but compare the work to a Kandinsky (instead of a 
Keedy), and you will get closer to identipying its real worth. Yet be forgiving; when 
overcoming barriers op prejudice, you may only appear to be blasphemous. 

We are told that the working process started with letter forms, but with legibility re- 
moved and the letter forms deconstructed down to abstract shapes holding a tenu- 
ous descendancy three times removed, the uninitiated spectator would not recognize 
the inherited forms and would not view them as typography, but merely as another 
tired example of abstract art. 

However, it is admirable that these typographers are blurring the boundaries be- 
tween typography and art; indeed some of them have leapt onto the ‘other side,’ but 
the price for this is that their work will receive much more vigorous a criticism and 
will propit much less favorably by comparison.” 


Nick Bell, November 1991. 


Two Posters trom Fuse No. 1. 
MoAEE 

ala Left: Designed by Neville Brody. 
Right: Designed by lan Swit 


2h. 


Designed by Nick Beil. 
Envelope/message. Sel promotional item designed 
to eneourage interest in Bell's portfolio. 


Emigre: Your criticism of Fuse (see opposite page) Could be held against your own work too. 


Nick: Probably. Although in my typography, you can see the letter 
forms and you can recognize the characters and the letters actually 
make words. With the work shown in Fuse it was pushed a little bit 
further so that the letter forms had been degraded into deformed 
abstract shapes. You couldn’t tell if anything was being said. Don’t 
misunderstand me, though; I think it is exciting what they are do- 
ing. It is all about the visual exercise, the process of designing, 
more than any desire to communicate potentially legible state- 
ments. I just feel they benefit from the wrong context. They are 
benefiting because they are showing their work to other graphic 
designers. Both designers are quite well respected and they benefit 
from their reputations. 


Emigre: You think this work would be dismissed if it were shown within the context of 


fine art? 


Nick: I think it wouldn’t be praised as much. My gut feeling, when 
I saw Brody’s work in Fuse 1, was that it was a horrible piece of ty- 
pography. These designers are trying to work within a framework of 
expression that is more associated with fine artists. I am guilty of 
that. This is one example where they stepped onto the other side. 
What they produced was fine art, and if that’s the case, it should 
be compared with other similar forms of work that are slightly ty- 
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This page is a compass 


pographic but produced maybe by painters or sculptors. Again, I 
don’t want to criticize their efforts to experiment. What I find most 
interesting about those pieces is how they blur the division be- 
tween graphics and fine art. It’s not the work itself, it’s crossing 
this boundary that’s interesting to me. 


Emigre: Do you think graphic design can really change things? 


Nick: Graphic design can’t change much by itself, but it can be a 
very important ingredient within change. When you give people in- 
formation, you give them a certain amount of power of complaint. 
This is specifically highlighted in the DICE brief, which is solely 
aimed at communicating a body of information that was researched 
by experts at King’s College, London. It communicates information 
to the general public that was previously known only by town plan- 
| ners and local authorities. For some reason, these authorities were 
not putting this new information into action. I spoke to a friend of 
mine who is working on the DICE project and who told me about the 
importance of this information. Once they make the decision to 
make this information available to the public, I said to the stu- 
| dents, as a graphic designer you have the responsibility to break 
down this body of information and make it digestible for people. 
When you do this for the people that live in the housing projects 
themselves, you give them a certain amount of power by informing 
} them of their own situation. You give them facts. It’s been illustrat- 
ed quite well in the last five or six or seven years what people’s 
power can accomplish. I guess it started off with Live Aid. People 
| suddenly realized that by getting together they could produce 
] something. I am trying to answer your question and come up with 
an instance where graphic design has changed something. But it’s 
| [CONTINUED ON PACE 30) 
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The London College of Printing, BA (Hons) Graphic Design, 3rd year, January 
1992. Instructor: Nick Bell 


DICE aims to; Help people become more informed and able to escape from the 
tyranny of having their housing choices made for them. 

DICE (design Improvement Controlled Experiment) DICE has proven that; The vision of Utopia was such an all-pervading failure 
because “It was conceived in compassion but has been born and bred in au- 


or “Twitching net curtains are a good thing.” 
Brieh produced in association with Peter Silver, research associate DICE, King’s 
College, London. 


Client: The DICE Consultancy. 
The DICE Consultancy has developed out of 30 years of research in the Land 
Use Research Unit, King's College, London. it {s currently best known for its 
work on the ill ethects of misconceived design and layout in modern housing 
estates and hor effective remedies. It is directing the one hundred million dol- 
lar DICE project funded by the Department cf the Environment to remedy depi- 
ciencies in serious problem estates, and convert them into easy to manage, 
safe to Live in, popular communities. 

DICE is consulted by many public authorities, developers, tenant associations 
and police authorities. Its advice at the planning stage can prevent the emer- 
gence op social degradation. Its senior consultant, Professor Alice Coleman, 
has an international reputation in the field. 


Aim: To promote the work op the DICE project to the general public. 


Conveyance: All the research for this brieb has been done by DICE. In the tack- 
ling of this brief you have no research to do. Instead you have been presented 
with a body of information that has to be communicated to the general public 
tor the first time. Your problem is one of conveyance; how do you make the 
general public, and particularly the residents ch modern housing estates, un- 
derstand why Utopia has failed and how they can put things right? 


DICE has proven; How human behavior tends to deteriorate under the stress of 
inappropriate habitats. 


DICE fears that; Housing authorities do not yet understand the failure of Uto- 
pia well enough to be sure of avoiding the same mistakes in the future. 
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thoritarianism. propligacy and frustration.” 

Untertunately, due to lack cf resources, Britain cannet replace design disad- 
vantaged Modernist blocks of plats but only carry cut DICE design modipica- 
tons for the people that are fated to go on living in them. 


THE DESIGN PROGRAM 
A generous Department of the Environment grant to the DICE Consultancy al- 
lows this design program to be realized. 


Compulsory 
The design ch a leaplet eampaisn. 


Leaflets are sent to the addresses of people who live in housing estates that 


sutber prom high design disadvantage scores. The leaflet informs the resident 
ob the value ob the score, e.g. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Ranwell East Estate, Bow, 
Tower Hamlets: 13.6. 

The leaflet will contain text that will explain the sericusness of such a high 
score, indicating how this relates to the high frequency op anti-social behavior 
on the particular estate. 

Aim: To generate public lobbying powers. Through the resident's complaints, 
putting pressure on local authorities to lower the scores through DICE ap- 
proved design modification. 


Part of the leaflet should be able to fold cut to form a poster showing the 
score number very large so that residents can place the numbers on display in 
their windows as a means of protest. 

Part of the leaflet could be detachable so as to facilitate mailing of “com- 
plaint cards” to local authorities housing departments, local MP’s or national 
media, or even government. There may be cther ways also in the design of the 
leaplet that make resident's powers of protest even more dramatic. 


3- 


2 
Compulsory 

Cheese one myth prom the list of myths, nos. 
Design a pester. 

Incorporate the text provided to prove the falsity of the statement, 
Incorporate the DICE loge (whieh will be provided later). 

The audience hor the posters is the general public. 

You will decide upon the siting of the posters and whether the designs will be 
used in other media; press ads, TV commercials (a public information film), 
ete 

Aim: To demolish the cherished myths that have created and continue to fuel 
design disadvantages in British housing. 

You may ehoose to take more than one myth to create a series ob posters, 

NOTE: There must only be one myth per poster. 

You may choose to take 12 myths to incorporate inte a calendar. 


1-18. 


The list of truths, nos. 1-11 
From the list of truths you are free to use these statements in any way that en- 
sures the work of DICE to be promoted to the general public. 


3 
Not computsory. 

To heighten awareness of British Standard no. 
BS8220: Part 1: 1986 Dwellings 

Guidance cn security measures aimed at deterring burglars prom entering 
dwellings, and at helping to prevent criminal damage to dwellings, whether 
new cr existing and whether single or multiple units. 48 pases. 

Without design of the document itself, you may choose to promote BS8220 in 
any way you like - poster, film, leaflet. 

NOTE: You must make the asscciation with DICE. BS8220 features ten DICE ree- 
ommendations on house design detailed on pages 177 and 178 ob “Utopia on 
Trial” by Alice Coleman (senior consultant of DICE), under the heading “Guide 
to the prevention of design disadvantages in houses.” 


20, Part 


“Utopia on Trial” is published by Hilary Shipman. 


Audience: Planners, architects, builders, developers, local authorities. 
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MYTHS 


1 
Autonomous and unplanned house building leads to chaos and inevitable 
breakdown. 

2 

Lots of shared, tended open space within housing estates is conducive to a fa- 
vorable environment. 

3 

Socail breakdown occurs mostly in poverty stricken communities. 


4 
Close proximity of services such as shops and community halls located within 
housing estates help to curb anti-social behavior, 

5 

Tt 3 only the English that fail to live contentedly in high-rise blocks with 
shared grounds. 

6 

The landscaping ch shared open space on housing estates inspires a greater re- 
spect for the living environment. 

7 

Entryphone systems are an effective combative measure against crime in hous- 
ing estates of high-rise blocks of plats. 

9 

On housing estates, visual screening for privacy is more important than sound 
procting. 

10 

High population density has a malign ebfect on secial behavicr. 

" 

The accountability of architects and builders to planning authorities has en- 
sured the public's control over the residential environment. 

i 

Building blocks ch plats in Britain has meant more homes per acre. 

13 

The British post-war boom in flat building happened because it was less expen- 
sive than building houses. 

4 

Abter Worl War II there was not enough space to build houses with gardens. 

15 

Britain needs more plats because houses are too expensive. 

16 

Social malaise is mostly assceiated with tenants of old buildings. 

7 

In high-rise housing estates, unemployment is a more likely cause of anti- 
social behavior than architectural design. 

18 

High child-density has a stronger efect on social malaise than architectural 
design. 
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4 
Not compulsory. 
The design ob a handbook. Size: 130mm wide x 2ismm high 

he DICE guide to the edification of design disadvantages in blocks. 
This title could be used as a subtitle to a much simpler and shorter title, 
Published by Hilary Shipman. Use DICE logo (provided Later) 
Audience: Local authority planners, architects, builders, developers. 
Aim: To birmly establish new standards ch practice that are scientifically prov- 
en to be beneficial por these people that are fated to go on living in blocks of 
tars 


5 

Not compulsory. 

The desisn of a book. Any size. 

“The importance of the domestic garden.” or “The importance ob Defensible 
Space.” or any title you wish; humorous, dramatic or simple 

Published by 4th Estate. 

Audience: Primarily the general public but also cf interest to local authorities 
and planners. 

Aim: To reverse the trend ob garden shrinkage in modern housing. To destroy 
anonymity and therefore reduce crimes on property. To re-establish the indi- 
vidual’s control of a defensible territory upon which to make one’s mark 


6. 


TRUTH 


1 
People find deficiencies in housing infinitely more tolerable it they are their 
‘own responsibility than ip they are someone else's. 

2 

Local planning departments create housing shortages by insisting on popula- 
tion density standards. 

3 

The amount of public money spent on cleaning, repairing and administering 
design-disadvantaged buildings in British housing estates is a total waste. 

4 

Repair costs to homes would have been drastically reduced ib post-war housing 
had been styled to facilitate selp-tending by occupiers. 

A noticeable pos 
garden. 

6 

House design should satisty the twin instinetive drives - to control a defensible 
territory and to make one’s mark on it. 

7 

Design modification would need to bring about only a 10 percent drop in levels 
of litter, graffiti, vandalism, excrement and the number of children in care to 
achieve more than all the Utopian efports ob government over the last 40 years. 
8 

Housing authorities do not yet understand the failure of Utopia well enough to 
be sure of avoiding mistakes in the future. 

9 

Anonymity is the impersonal character of areas where a community structure 
has falled te develop and people know hew other residents even by sight. 

10 

The atmosphere ch anonymity on some housing estates makes criminals feel se- 
cure in the knowledge that they will not be identified. 

" 

Ib you really want to be anonymous - ge live in a hotel. 


war trend is a shrinkage ch that vital buffer zone, the front 
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Five Dryden Street, Covent Garden, London, England. 


Designed by Nick Belt. 
“This comp. slip is one of several pieces ch a stationary range designed or Peter Crowther, an illustrator whose medi- 
um is Apple Macintosh. The comp. slip features finely printed crop marks on the edges so that Peter can cut it up to 
create business cards, package labels and floppy disc labels. The comp. slip was printed on 1o0gsm, 250gam (hor busi- 
ness card use) and adhesive backed papers (tor labels). There are at least ten different cutting permutations open por 
Peter when he comes to decide upon the composition of the information he wants for a particular use. Designing the 
multi-purpose comp. slip reduced Peter's printing costs. Although Peter is now an illustrator, he trained with me to be 
a graphic designer - the comp. slip allows him to determine certain design decisions himselp.” 


not that simple. It’s got more to do with how you can change 
things by informing people. Live Aid informed everyone of what 
was going on in Africa and that brought out tremendous fund- 
raising activity. People’s power is what brought down the Berlin 
Wall and everything surrounding that, specifically Rumania, where 
it was taken as far as executing their own president. I couldn’t say 
that that has anything to do with graphic design, but it has much 
to do with people becoming informed, having a body of informa- 
tion that they can use to make complaints with. 


Emigre: With all due respect to your work, I don’t really see a clear connection between 
your work and these highly important issues. Your work is lyrical but not in a very direct 
way; the structure is complex and the text is often presented layered and requires a bit of 
work to decipher, whereas these issues are very urgent and, as you yourself point out, 
people only need to be informed of the facts. 


Nick: I agree that the way I usually work is not appropriate for eve- 
ry job. Different clients present you with different problems. Lucki- 
ly, since I’ve been working, most of the problems I’ve been pre- 
sented with have been compatible with my own way of working. 
These include the CD covers for Virgin Classics (sec oppo:ite pon, Where I’m 
asked to find a visual form for something that is acoustic. I was 
asked to do these on the evidence of past work, which is the same 
for most designers. It is their last job that tends to qualify them for 
the next one, and because of this you are known for a certain kind 
of approach in your work. The urgent issues I present to the stu- 
dents through the briefs are ideal representations of the kind of 
problems that graphic designers could tackle and solve if only we 
were given the opportunity. I am saying that, you’re right, there 
doesn't appear to be much of a connection between my work and 
urgent social issues such as the homeless, because my work can 
only be representative of the opportunities I’ve had so far. But if I 
were to have a chance to do work on issues where you have to com- 
municate in a very direct way, which reduces the relevance of aes- 
thetic considerations, I could do that. For the shelter brief, where 
the idea was to associate homeless people with famous brand 
names, one of the things I told the students was that the first con- 
sideration might not be to produce a piece of graphic design that 
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Designed by Nick Bell. 


CD bocklet cover for Lawson's American Piano Sonatas. 
Client: Virgin Classies Ltd. 
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David Atherton! 
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David Atherton 
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Designed by Nick Bell. 


Back CD inlay, front ed insert and booklet cover for Tippett’s The Ice Break Opera. 
Client: Virgin Classics Ltd. 
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Designed by Nick Bell. Photography by Andy Rumball at Blind Dos. 
"On the right is an Ag direct mail sheet that was to be sent to friends ob the Rosemary Butcher Dance Company inform- 
ing them of a change ch phone number. The sheet was designed so that the information could be communicated by a 
pertormance of four voices. Each voice speaks a part of the phone number repetitively over a pericd of time. Gradual- 
ly, digit by digit the old telephone numbers are replaced by new ones. Rosemary received the idea warmly, seeing it as 
@ humorous comment on her use of music ob Philip Glass in rehearsal. The idea for the sheet borrows trom Glass’ con- 
cept ob repetition as a form of change. 

Left is a VHS video bex sleeve. Rosemary would've sent off video performances to press and venues, and she wanted 
her name boldly placed cn the spine. Inspiration was first-hand, following numerous visits to rehearsals, 
Unfortunately, at the last moment Arts Couneil money could not be directed as was expected to these projects and nei- 
ther were realized into print, despite being well received by the client.” 


Nick Bell's letterhead (Back or tront?). 
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“looked good.” What was most important was to get the information 
across. Same with the DICE project. The messages that have to be 
put across are very simple and the people they are intended for are 
already baffled and confused. They want information quite simple 
and to the point. However, the finish of the design was good. They 
realized that bad reproduction would damage the clarity of the 
message. 


Emigre: Would you ever turn down a client because you might consider that your style is 
not appropriate for their message? Or do you say, “Well, I have to pay the rent, I’ll do 
anything...” 


Nick: Well, yes, that is a priority. The only reasons for which I see 
myself turning down a client is when they have treated me badly on 
a previous job and I just don’t want to work for them again, or if 
they are promoting something that I literally don’t agree with. Try- 
ing to help a client sell something that you don’t believe in is diffi- 
cult, even more so if I have moral grounds for not believing in it. 
For instance, the real fur trade. Without that belief, intimacy with 

the problem at hand is impossible. 1 really don’t think I 


Shelter Brief could make myself like something I don’t believe in - the 
z = client _would be much better off with another designer. 


Someone will do it... 
... there are so many of us. 


1. 


The London College op Printing / BA (Hons) Graphic Design / 3rd year, October 
199i. Instructor: Nick Bell 


2 


Solutions: 

“Perduta Gente” may inspire you toward a typographical solution or photo- 
journalistic approach. But the best advice is to get out there and see for your- 
sel in just the way Peter Reading did - he assimilated his observations into 
the form ob poetry - you will have to manipulate and transform what you see 


"Sehhhh, you know who?” 


Client: SHELTER (Charity for the homeless) 


Aims: To highlight the plight ob the homeless in Britain. 

To put pressure on the government to do something about the homeless prob- 
tem. 

To embarrass industry 40 they also inadvertently put pressure on the govern- 
ment to act despite primarily protecting their own interests. 


Means: An advertising campaign; large street hoarding posters, London Under- 
ground cross-track posters, and pull page press advertising. 

Also, re-launch cf Peter Reading's book of poetry ‘Perduta Gente’ (Lost People) 
published by Secker & Warburs. 


Direction: In “Perduta Gente,” Peter Reading has "Marshaled his various mate- 
rial... for the eacophonous union of two disparate thematic motifs.” 

This brieb directs you to concentrate on the Ironic relationship that exists be- 
tween the homeless (as illustrated in Perduta Gente) and the most hamous 
brand names in the world that act as media icons for western civilization. 

You are asked to associate these well known products with the most unglamor- 
ous, underprivileged, ignored, outeast sector of society. Where usually adver- 
tising projects a brand image by associating it with beautiful people, places 
and lifestyles, here paradoxically as an ironic form of sponsorship (in this age 
ob the sponser) you are juxtaposing them with those “whose aspirations are 
gagged, disregarded, unsought.” 

This media campaign will test the iconic strength of these famous brand names 


and hear into visually powerful graphic statements. 
Whatever you do it must take the following forms: 


Street hoarding poster. 
Underground cross track poster. 

Full page press advertising, Sunday supplement (color), and daily nationals 
(be). 

or 

Cinema and TV commercial 

plus 

Re-launch ob ‘Perduta Gente’ by Peter Reading. 

Design of book jacket. 

Internal typographic layout (optional) 

Internal poem illustrations (optional) 

Point of sale promotion beck. 


“In a world in which the channels ch communication are as clogged with pollu- 
tion as the environment, the Dutch designer Jan van Toorn is seeking to reverse 
some op the damage. For thirty years, van Toorn’s aim has been te rescue the 
media from its role as a distribution network for dominant ideology, and to re- 
assert what he sees as its legitimate function of communication. Few designers 
are more clearsighted about the part they play in the transmission of society's 
assumptions and values. 

"In my opinion designers are connected to the existing order,” says van Toorn. 
“That's the reality and you have to deal with it. But within that you can still 


by sapping their power and re-directing it to illuminate the tragedy cf the 
homeless and by that highlight the housing problem in Britain. make a chcice about your position in the field, depending on your background 

and ideas, and then if you want you can be a hindrance. And I would like to 
see many more hindrances.” 


GERARD FORDE ON DUTCH GRAPHIC DESIGNER JAN VAN TOORN IN EYE NO. 2 


«+s there are so many of us. 
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Humm 007.1, 007.2, 007.3. 


reservoir 


Hello young fellow. How are you 
getting along, And_ today 
off on a journey I see, ‘That's nice 
What sort of journey is that. Going, 
off on an errand for mummy are we. 
Are we going off to the shops for 
mummy. Give you a list and a couple 
of quid did she. are we. Doing the 
shopping for mummy eh. folded poly- 
thene carrier bag in your pocket eh 
or are you going to post some 
letters ch. Christmas card errand 
for mummy eh. Bet you are Heh Heh 
Musn't delay you then, Must I 
Musn't delay the little messenger 
Heh Heh. Bless you Jad. Bye Bye 
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Hello young man. Where 
to in such a hurry, I 
off round to your mate’s house. Bet 
you're gonna stay for tea aren't 
you. Bet you got a pocketful of 
conkers with you. Off to play 
conkers with you're little friend 
Been in the park collecting conkers 
have you. with a stick. throw it up 


into the branches of a tree. hard 
as you can. straight up. run out 
the way before it falls. reap 


the fruits of your vandalism. Stamp 
on the edge of the green shell. Out 
pOps a beautiful dark conker, Just 
the right size. Heh Heh. Bless You 
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Hey laddie. You nearly had m 
there. You're a big lad aren't you 
ber you run down all the chaps at 


school don't you. Bet you're the 
school bully aren't you. Bet you 
can beat up the lot of them. Heh 
Hh. ber you're always in play- 
ground scraps aren't you. little 
fellow like you. Heh heh. run in 


Tow and kick them in the guts eh 
Heh Heh. Yeah. 1 used to fight in 
the playground you know. come home 
in a shocking state. 1 did Heh 
Bet your mum’s always cursing you 
ch. Ripped trousers. shirt, mud on 
your blazer, Heh Heh. Bless. ver. 


Designed by Andrew Long, 


“Humm oog.1 is a conversation between a small child and a series oh adults; words ob 
‘adults don’t so much talk to children as replect 


tion (Le. words spoken to 


puberty to adolescence: only words in inverted comm 
fat the end of the road, his journey the pavement (hence the typosraphic design 


spoken within speech marks.” 
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Whoa Whoa Whoa. Slow vourself down 
what's all the rush. Where you run- 
ning to handsome. Off to see your 
girlfriend are you, Heh heh, course 
You are. smart young man like you 


You got a girlfriend have you. ch 
T remember my first girlfriend, Ha 
I used to fancy her something 


rotten. used to go all red in front 
of her I did. used to try and give 
her knowing glances in the class 
room. dear me, too shy. never said 
more than hello to her. Bet your 
not shy eh. Bet your in with all 
the girls heh heh, Bet you got lots 


of girlfriends. like girls do you. 
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Who's a smart wee fellow eh, Where 
are you off to. You going to the 
shops. What you off to buy then 
A new blazer. you starting school 
You'll want to look smart. want to 
look your best. smarter than the 
others, You've got to make a good 
impression. You want to get lots of 
friends. And teachers like @ smart 
uniform. make a good start eh. When 
do you start then. Got all the 
equipment eh. all new pens, pencils 
rulers. geometry set. sharpen your 
pencil erase your mistakes. ‘That's 
it, All 1 had was one pencil and a 
piece of bread Heh, 
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Humm 005.1 


I say. you're a big grown up chap 
You've shot up haven't you. you're 
a big lad. You'll be off to big 


school soon, I bet. You'll be grown 
up some more then. you'll start to 
grow hair in funny places. Heh Heh 
you'll be hairy all over soon. and 
greasy. you'll smell. gym full. of 
featy boys heh. I remember that 
You'll all be joking about. farting 
and. sweating, smelling horrid and 
Jaughing Phat's. what 
growing-up is. Heh Heh. If only 1 
could be back at school, Ah well 
I'm old now, Heh Heh. You grow up 


son, and have # laugh, Hehlteh Heh 
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Heh Heh. Look at you y'wee fellow 
Are you just off out. Got your best 
things on ch, New shirt, Clean, 
Smart. pair of shorts. pressed eh, 
Y'mum pressed your shorts I'll bet, 
Ha ha, pressed shorts, shorts. 1 
used to wear shorts y'know. I used 
to wear shorts till Twas twice 
your age. dear me. puts me in mind 


of my first erection. Heh. Heh 
happened in my shorts, happen to 
you soon, you'll see. Your first 
erection. that'll surprise you. Ha 
Ha. that'll make you laugh. Heh 
joking about wanking and all, Heh 


Heh. it was fun being a lad y'know 
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Ha Ha Ha, that’s it lad) You 
Jaugh at school. Have a laugh with 
your mates. Some of the things we 
used to get up to, We used to make 
great fun setting fire to. things. 
On the way home from school we 
would make little fires in the park 
under a bush with an exercise book, 
At the foot of a tree in a pile of 
eaves. loads of smoke. fearsome 
flames. sometimes most of the tree 
went up. Hahaha. once we even set 
fire to. the church. by accident, 
but we blamed someone else. what 
Jaugh we used to have. Heh Heh. ‘The 
things you can get away with lad. 
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We would go running around the park 
at lunchtimes. we used to annoy the 
park keeper run up behind him, 
shout fuck off. run off. All in the 
same uniform of course so he never 
knew which one done it. Heh Heh. h 


only knew what school. In morning 
assembly we'd be warned not to do 
it again, or get expelled. Heh Heb. 
Oy you old cunt. we'd shout. he he 
he. didn’* mind, just kids. he was 
old anyway. You'll see ing 


pranks on old people. You'll do it 


everybody did, used to throw mud 
bombs at him. ere, you should try 
that. Good that. Back of the head 
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‘Then you leave school. clever Boy 
like you. you'll get a job. people 
I tell you off. though but it 
doesn’t matter i's 
naughty. there’s a lot more things 
to do when you're grown-up. all 
sorts of things. A lot of new and 


you'll go about, you'll go away. to 
places. you can go anywhere it's 
all different. at first. new things 
Exciting. new. other. people like 
you. All the same. You think you 
know it all. ‘Then, you come home 
ind. you don't. Best years of your 
life you know, at school. You gotta 
have fun now. you see, Be yourself 
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adult and child are at right angles to each other, emphasizing the point that 
in the child their memories ob their own ehildhcod. Story at first glance consists of mere nonsense, everyday conversa 
thers with little concern por subject matter) - essentially banal. The story also reads as four eolumns and prosresses trom infancy through 
as are the words of the shopkeeper in the final paragraph. The child has in fact reached his destination. the shop 
in square grid). The only “real” communication, i. that spoken requiring answer, is 
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